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I. 


Relief  and  Rehabilitation 

BY  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


A  CIVILIAN  would  be  rash  indeed  to  attempt  to 
predict  the  course  of  military  events.  But  whatever 
the  military  timetables,  we  can  assume  that  the 
hour  of  liberation  is  nearing  for  millions  of  men, 
women  and  children  now  held  in  Axis  bondage. 
The  liberation  of  those  peoples  will  present  us  with 
grave  and  urgent  problems,  the  solution  of  which 
will  have  world-wide  effects  for  decades  after  this 
war  has  ceased.  The  time  for  preparation  may  in 
fact  be  much  shorter  than  we  think.  It  would  be 
history’s  greatest  tragedy  if,  having  won  victory  on 
the  fields  of  battle,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  should  prove  unable  to  win  the  peace  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  preparation. 

The  peace  we  all  seek  must  be  rooted  in  the  first 
emergency  work  of  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  The  dimensions  of  this  task  can  best  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  dimensions  of  the  disaster  that  has 
overtaken  the  world.  The  Axis  has  extended  its 
despotism  over  the  peoples  of  some  35  countries  and 
hundreds  of  islands,  the  dwelling  places  of  more 
than  half  a  billion  men,  women  and  children.  Al¬ 
most  all  of  Europ>e  lies  under  the  dark  cloud  of 
Nazi  rule,  Japan  has  over-run  the  rich  islands  of  the 
Western  Pacific  and  has  penetrated  deep  toward 
the  heart  of  heroic  China.  In  occupied  Europe  and 
in  enslaved  Asia  the  picture  is  universally  the  same 
— starving  people,  impoverished  land,  and  nations 
whose  whole  economies  have  been  wrecked. 

Food  condition  statistics  in  the  area  of  Axis  oc¬ 
cupation  are  treacherous.  But  official  reports  from 
Europe  and  Asia  leave  no  doubt  that  hunger  is  the 
general  rule,  that  starvation  is  commonplace,  and 
that  the  areas  enslaved  by  the  Axis  are  a  breeding 
place  for  all  the  diseases  of  the  body  and  of  the 
spirit  born  of  starvation,  suffering  and  death. 

Agricultural  production  in  Europe  has  dropped 
substantially  during  the  past  four  years,  despite  the 
desperate  efforts  of  Germany  to  make  Axis-dom¬ 
inated  Europe  self-supporting  by  shifting  emphasis 
from  animal  husbandry  to  production  of  grains  and 

•This  article  is  based  on  a  speech  delivered  by  Herbert  11. 
Lehman,  Diiector  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Operations,  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  in  New  York  on  June  17,  1943. 


vegetables.  As  the  months  roll  on,  the  manpower 
shortage,  the  wastage  and  deterioration  of  machin¬ 
ery,  the  neglect  of  the  soil  and  the  increasing  dis¬ 
organization  of  the  economy  will  cut  even  deeper 
into  total  food  production. 

The  once  matchless  flocks  and  herds  of  Europe 
have  declined  to  figures  in  some  cases  a  third  below 
pre-war  levels.  Horses  are  disappearing  at  a  rate 
which  indicates  that  in  the  first  peacetime  harvest, 
a  shortage  of  draft  animals  may  be  a  problem  even 
more  acute  than  the  shortage  of  manpower.  The 
occupied  nations  have  been  systematically  drained 
of  their  resources,  raw  materials  and  commercial 
goods  to  serve  a  vicious  new  order.  Never  before 
has  the  world  witnessed  so  ruthless  a  despoliation 
of  so  many  in  so  short  a  time. 

INTERNATIONAL  ACTION  NECESSARY 

A  problem  so  vast  and  so  world  embracing,  ob¬ 
viously,  does  not  lend  itself  to  piecemeal  solution. 
If  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  constructing  an 
enduring  peace  and  a  stable  world  economy,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  move  in  quickly  behind  our 
liberating  armies  with  essential  relief  measures  to 
halt  death  and  suffering  and  to  begin  rehabilita¬ 
tion  measures  in  such  manner  as  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  a  true  and  permanent  reconstruction. 
The  task  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  devise  means 
to  harness  world  production,  already  greatly  taxed 
by  war  needs,  for  the  relief  of  total  world  want  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  months  of  tremendous  human 
crisis.  We  must  see  to  it  that  relief  flows  smoothly 
and  swiftly  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  the  need 
of  relief,  and  that  rehabilitation  measures  are  so 
devised  as  to  enable  the  suffering  nations  to  begin 
their  own  reconstruction  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment.  Our  objective  is  to  help  people  to  help  them¬ 
selves  and  thereby  to  help  ourselves,  by  making 
possible  a  world  in  which  the  Four  Freedoms  can 
have  a  chance  of  realization. 

Important  strides  have  already  been  made  toward 
meeting  these  complex  problems.  On  June  10  the 
Department  of  State  placed  before  the  43  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  other  na¬ 
tions  associated  with  them  in  this  war  a  draft  agree- 
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ment  for  creation  of  a  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  (UNRRA)  through 
which  the  productive  resources  of  all  the  nations 
of  goodwill  may  shortly  be  mobilized  to  bring  suc¬ 
cor  to  the  victims  of  war.  The  governments  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  China  al¬ 
ready  have  agreed  to  this  plan,  indicating  their 
readiness  to  participate  wholeheartedly  in  an  his¬ 
toric  effort  to  see  to  it  that  no  one  shall  die  for  lack 
of  bread,  protection  from  the  elements,  or  the 
minimum  assistance  of  modern  medicine. 

There  is  fortunately  a  strong  disposition  among 
the  nations  to  recognize  that  this  problem  of  relief 
and  rehabilitation  is  without  parallel  in  history, 
and  that  its  solution  must  lie  in  joint  and  con¬ 
certed  efforts  by  all  nations.  It  is  proposed  that  each 
nation,  in  making  its  greatest  possible  contribudon 
to  the  task,  within  its  resources  shall  contribute 
not  only  financially,  but  also  further  in  the  form  of 
supplies,  shipping  and  other  transportation,  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  services.  It  is,  as  yet,  too  early  to  pre¬ 
dict  what  total  amounts  or  what  proportion  of  the 
total  any  government  will  be  called  upon  to  supply 
to  the  joint  enterprise.  There  are,  however,  prece¬ 
dents  for  action  in  this  direction.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia, 
Argentina  and  the  United  States  have  undertaken 
to  contribute  large  quantities  of  wheat  for  use  in  a 
major  offensive  against  starvation.  There  are  sup¬ 
plies  in  other  areas  which,  when  fully  drawn  upon, 
will  distribute  the  burden  of  world  relief  over  many 
countries.  At  least  50  per  cent,  and  perhaps  more, 
of  the  total  cereals  required  for  European  relief  can 
readily  come  from  areas  other  than  the  United 
States,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  cereals  comprise 
well  over  half  of  the  total  tonnage  of  any  table  of 
relief  food  shipments. 

The  proposed  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration  represents  a  practical 
and  realistic  approach  to  a  problem  of  great  mag¬ 
nitude.  America  cannot  feed  the  world  from  its 
own  resources  alone.  Neither  can  Britain,  nor  Rus¬ 
sia,  nor  China,  nor  any  one  of  the  Latin  American 
republics.  Satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  the  millions 
of  suffering  men,  women  and  children  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  only  by  the  concerted  action  of  all  the 
nations  whose  productive  resources  were  fortunate¬ 
ly  spared  the  fire  and  destruction  of  modern 
warfare. 

The  imperative  demands  of  military  necessity 
will  not,  however,  wait  upon  international  conver¬ 
sations  or  protracted  conferences.  It  may  well  be 
that,  in  the  immediate  future,  our  fighting  com¬ 
manders  will  call  upon  us  to  move  in  behind  a 
front  line  in  Europe  to  provide  relief  to  newly  lib- 
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erated  peoples.  In  anticipation  of  such  a  possibility, 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Operations  is  proceeding  with  plans  as  an  Amer¬ 
ican  organization,  confident  that  the  other  nations 
of  goodwill  will  step  forward  to  assist,  and  that  this 
practical  United  Nations  mechanism  will  become  a 
reality. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  RELIEF,  NOT  CHARITY 

The  common  dislike  of  the  concept  of  “relief” 
on  the  part  both  of  nations  that  receive  and  nations 
that  give  is  certain  to  have  a  deep  influence  on  the 
nature  of  these  operations.  In  an  era  when  political 
stability  is  dependent  as  never  before  upon  eco¬ 
nomic  stability,  no  nation  will  casually  become  the 
recipient  of  a  dole.  Similarly,  no  nation,  or  group 
of  nations,  will  casually  commit  its  resources  to  a 
tremendous  relief  undertaking  without  striving  to 
make  certain  that  simultaneous  measures  are  insti¬ 
tuted  to  make  possible  the  cessation  of  relief  ex¬ 
penditures  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

There  should  be  no  basic  misconception  of  the 
idea  of  relief  in  the  minds  of  Americans.  Relief 
operations  in  Europe  after  the  war  of  1914-18  by 
no  means  entirely  took  the  form  of  gift.  Where 
governments  had  cash  or  assets,  they  were  required 
in  some  cases  to  pay  cash  and  in  other  cases  to 
pledge  assets  as  security  for  loans.  In  other  in¬ 
stances,  governments  which  had  no  assets  that 
could  reasonably  be  regarded  as  good  security,  were 
nevertheless  provided  with  relief  and  required  to 
pay  by  means  of  loans  advanced  to  them  under  con¬ 
ditions  where  the  commercial  soundness  of  the 
credit  was  highly  questionable.  Most  of  these  loans 
were  subsequently  defaulted,  and  our  government 
thus  was  no  better  off  than  if  the  loans  had  been 
outright  gifts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  country  re¬ 
ceiving  relief  suffered  an  impairment  of  its  credit, 
and  was  less  able  to  borrow  for  sound  projects  of 
reconstruction  so  long  as  these  loans  still  compli¬ 
cated  its  finances.  Economic  recovery  was  thus  re¬ 
tarded,  and  one  of  the  forces  was  put  in  motion 
which  headed  the  world  toward  the  tragic  cycle 
that  led  first  to  a  gigantic  depression,  then  to  the 
rise  of  Hitler,  Mussolini  and  the  Japanese  militar¬ 
ists,  and  finally  to  global  conflagration. 

To  avoid  the  danger  of  permitting  relief  to  cause 
fundamental  economic  derangements  which  might 
generate  a  third  world  war,  a  careful  balance  must 
be  maintained  between  relief  by  outright  gift  and 
relief  by  sale  or  exchange.  None  of  the  liberated 
nations  will  be  seeking  the  charity  of  this  country. 
But  in  some  instances  it  certainly  will  be  the  course 
of  prudence  and  wisdom  to  advance  the  goods  for 
relief  and  rehabilitation  as  outright  gifts.  To  do 
otherwise  under  some  conditions  would  be  to  im- 
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RELIEF  AND  REHABILITATION 


pair  the  credit  and  economy  of  the  liberated  na¬ 
tions  and  thus  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  such  nations  to  procure  essential  credit  and  ex¬ 
change  when  the  initial  emergency  has  passed  and 
the  time  arrives  for  sound,  long-term  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  In  other  instances,  however,  the  liberated  na¬ 
tions  will  quickly  re-establish  governments  capable, 
ready  and  willing  to  purchase  the  foodstuffs  and 
goods  necessary  for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  and 
then  operations  of  the  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
agency  can  and  should  proceed  on  a  commercial 
basis.  In  still  other  instances,  the  operation  undoubt¬ 
edly  must  be  a  mixture  of  both  procedures.  But  in 
all  situations,  the  technique  of  salvage  and  rehabil¬ 
itation  must  constantly  be  oriented  toward  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  reconstituting  the  economy  of  the  recipi¬ 
ent  nation.  That  is  the  way  to  put  an  end  to  relief. 
That  is  what  we  want.  That  is  what  the  suffering 
peoples  of  the  liberated  nations  will  have  richly 
earned. 

For  these  reasons.  President  Roosevelt,  pending 
the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration,  has  assigned  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations 
(OFRRO)  the  task  not  alone  of  establishing  “soup 
kitchens”  and  carrying  on  direct  relief,  but  also  of 
assisting  war-stricken  peoples  in  reviving  their 
own  production  of  essential  gootls  and  services  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  In  each  liberated  area  which  the 
President  may  designate,  the  Office  of  Foreign  Re¬ 
lief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations  is  to  distribute 
relief  goods  and  goods  to  facilitate  the  production 
of  basic  civilian  necessities,  whether  those  goods  be 
given  away,  sold  or  bartered.  In  such  way  we 
achieve  a  single  supply  line  to  each  liberated  area 
and  avoid  inconsistency  and  confusion  in  policy 
and  administration. 

Relief  feeding  in  the  past  has  been  associated 
mainly  with  community  kitchens  and  similar  de¬ 
vices,  but  the  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation  in 
the  United  States  has  found  that  relief  goods  can 
be  distributed  efficiently  through  normal  channels 
of  trade.  The  Swedish-Swiss  Commission  which  is 
operating  in  Greece  has  discovered  that  distribution 
of  relief  foodstuffs  through  normal  channels  of 
trade  is  not  only  possible  but  is  probably  cheaper, 
more  efficient  and  is  preferred  by  those  receiving 
assistance.  From  the  long-time  point  of  view,  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  re-establish  normal  channels  of 
trade  and  distribution  as  promptly  as  possible,  for 
that,  beyond  doubt,  is  an  essential  part  of  getting 
peoples  back  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  and  repre¬ 
sents  genuine  rehabilitation. 

The  lessons  learned  in  the  quarter  of  a  century 
during  which  World  War  II  was  in  the  making 
demonstrate  beyond  question  that  the  United  States 


and  the  United  Nations  have  no  alternative  but  to 
undertake  this  task  of  relief  and  rehabilitation.  The 
motives  that  impel  us  to  this  work  are  readily 
demonstrable,  even  without  reference  to  the  deep 
moral  motives  which  of  themselves  alone  would  be 
a  justification  for  assisting  those  who  are  suffering 
and  dying. 

In  the  initial  stages,  our  activities  are  so  closely 
integrated  with  those  of  the  military  authorities 
that  relief  operations  actually  are  conducted  by  the 
army  itself  or  under  its  close  supervision.  The 
primary  functions  of  the  army  are,  however,  to  seek 
out  and  destroy  the  enemy  and  to  move  forward 
the  munitions  and  other  military  supplies  for  that 
purpose.  Any  diversion  of  army  personnel  from 
these  tasks  reduces  striking  power  by  a  correspond¬ 
ing  amount.  The  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Operations  has  been  established  to  in¬ 
stitute  measures  in  behalf  of  liberated  populations 
as  soon  after  actual  combat  as  is  deemed  prudent 
by  the  military  commander,  and  thereby  to  help 
maintain  the  army’s  striking  power  at  the  highest 
possible  level.  The  relief  work  will,  of  course,  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  military  commander 
so  long  as  military  operations  require.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  civilian  supply  behind  the  lines  was  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrated  by  the  North  African  campaign. 
S(K)n  after  our  trcxips  landed  last  November  in 
Algeria  and  French  Morocco,  (iencral  Eisenhower 
ordered  that  measures  be  taken  in  behalf  of  the 
civilian  population.  Thereafter,  he  requested  space 
on  convoys  for  thousands  of  tons  of  non-military 
supplies  for  the  civilians  whose  labor  and  support 
were  required  in  preparation  for  the  Tunisian  of¬ 
fensive.  His  orders,  and  the  success  with  which  our 
communication  and  supply  lines  were  maintained 
across  French  Morocco  and  Algeria,  bear  direct 
testimony  that  in  the  North  African  operation  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  essentials  of  life  to  civilians  in  the  war 
theatre  was  a  military  and  political  necessity,  closely 
related  to  the  whole  campaign  strategy.  What  was 
true  in  North  Africa  will  be  equally  true,  in  mag¬ 
nified  scope  and  under  much  more  urgent  con¬ 
ditions,  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

HELP  TO  OTHERS  HELPS  U.S. 

It  is  not  military  necessity  alone,  however,  that 
compels  us  to  undertake  relief  and  rehabilitation 
measures.  Millions  of  people  have  been  plundered, 
despoiled  and  starved.  Unless  the  United  States, 
in  concert  with  the  other  United  Nations,  extends 
a  helping  hand  to  these  peoples,  we  can  anticipate 
with  certainty  that  the  liberated  areas  for  decades 
will  suffer  from  disrupted  economies,  crushing  bur¬ 
dens  of  unemployment,  shattering  inflations,  and 
the  internal  turmoil  which  add  up  to  chaos. 
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If  we  have  learned  anything  from  the  decades 
just  behind  us  it  is  this:  that  we  cannot,  even  if 
we  would,  make  ourselves  secure  in  a  world  in 
which  millions  of  men,  women  and  children  are 
dying  of  want  or  epidemic.  Let  us  recognize  frank¬ 
ly  that  freedom  from  want  is  a  basic  component  of 
any  enduring  peace,  and  that  if  the  United  States 
is  to  have  any  hope  of  lasting  peace  and  a  stable 
world  economy,  it  must  help  see  to  it  that  the  lib¬ 
erated  peoples  of  the  world  are  restored  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

That  is  merely  enlightened  self-interest. 

The  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  war-stricken  na¬ 
tions  is  the  necessary  first  step  toward  a  balanced 
economy  in  which  a  high  level  of  consumption  will 
prevent  the  piling  up  of  those  great  stocks  of  sur¬ 
plus  goods  which  would  otherwise  be  quickly  ac¬ 
cumulated  after  this  war  in  all  the  primary  pro¬ 
ducing  countries.  Relief  and  rehabilitation  is  but 
the  opening  phase  of  the  post-war  era.  The  long- 
range  reconstruction  which  follows  this  phase  must 
be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  world  trade.  By  emer¬ 
gency  relief  and  rehabilitation  measures  now  we 
can  make  it  possible  for  the  liberated  peoples  of 
Europe  and  Asia  to  become  in  succeeding  years 
customers  for  our  goods.  Thus,  by  restoring  the 
basic  economic  equilibrium  of  these  peoples,  we  can 
hope  to  create  a  demand  for  goods  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  jobs  for  the  millions  of  fighting  men  who  will 
be  streaming  home  from  our  victorious  armies  to 
take  jobs  in  an  industry  converting  back  to  pro¬ 
duction  for  peace. 

RELIEF  FIRST  TEST  OF  PEACETIME  COLLABORATION 

Tbe  costs  of  such  a  program  will  be  great,  even 
though  they  will  be  diminutive  when  projected 
against  the  total  costs  of  this  war  or  the  total  costs 
of  another  depression.  The  outlays  will  represent 
an  investment  for  a  new  world  in  which  produc¬ 
tive  facilities  will  have  an  opportunity  to  operate 
in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  prosperous  conditions 
at  home  and  to  diminish  suffering  and  want  abroad. 
The  war  right  now  is  costing  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  about  a  billion  dollars  every  three  days.  Its 
cost  in  life  and  spiritual  value  is  incalculable.  The 
knowledge  that  the  United  States  and  other  United 
Nations  are  prepared  to  extend  relief  and  rehabil¬ 


itation  to  the  victims  of  war,  and  to  sustain  the 
spirit  of  resistance  among  the  downtrodden  people 
of  Europe  and  Asia  when  the  hour  of  freedom 
strikes,  will  help  to  transform  those  people  into  a 
cohesive  group,  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  in 
the  battle  of  liberation.  Should  our  readiness  to 
bring  relief  to  the  weary  peoples  of  Europe  and 
Asia  shorten  the  war  by  but  a  week  or  two,  the 
United  States  will  have  saved  far  more  on  war 
costs  than  the  total  outlays  which  can  be  anticipated 
in  the  field  of  relief  and  rehabilitation. 

The  deepest  aspiration  of  the  peoples  of  Europe 
and  Asia  will  be  for  an  opportunity  to  rebuild 
their  own  lives  and  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  system  of 
stability  and  order.  Unless  they  are  helped  in  the 
initial  stages  to  help  themselves,  this  opportunity 
for  sound  reconstruction  may  be  lost.  It  would  be 
folly  for  this  country  and  the  United  Nations  to 
pour  out  their  total  substance  in  a  complete  effort 
for  victory,  and  then  hesitate  to  expend  the  final 
dollars  which  would  make  possible  the  realization 
of  the  objectives  for  which  they  fought — the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  stable  world  economy  and  of  a  peace 
that  will  endure. 

The  cry  of  nations  and  their  peoples  for  assistance 
in  the  first  hours  of  liberation  will  present  democ¬ 
racy  with  a  supreme  test.  The  fate  of  attempts  by 
all  the  United  Nations  to  banish  global  wars  may 
well  be  determined  by  the  success  of  their  first  joint 
action  in  relief  and  rehabilitation  administration. 
The  work  of  binding  up  the  wounds  of  those  who 
suffer,  of  preventing  and  halting  death  by  starva¬ 
tion,  exposure,  disease  and  neglect,  transcends  po¬ 
litical  allegiances,  and  can  give  full  expression  to 
the  highest  principles  and  instincts  of  all  peoples. 
If  the  nations  of  the  world  should  fail  to  work  in 
mutual  cooperation  for  these  high  principles,  what 
hope  could  we  hold  for  political  cooperation  to 
banish  war.?  If  it  is  true  that  nations  learn  to  work 
together  by  actually  working  together,  then  the 
joint  effort  of  the  United  Nations  to  help  the  lib¬ 
erated  peoples  of  the  world  may  well  provide  the 
experience  which  will  make  possible  the  more  far- 
reaching  enterprises  to  come. 

It  has  been  given  to  us,  twice  within  the  span  of 
a  lifetime,  to  attempt  to  devise  a  peace  in  which  all 
men  can  live  in  freedom  from  fear  and  want.  We 
failed  last  time;  we  dare  not  fail  again. 


Agreement  for  United  Nations 

Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 

Introductory  Note  by  Winifred  Nelson  Hadsel 

The  main  {x)ints  of  this  agreement,  the  draft  of  jiiiie  11,  1943,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
which  was  submitted  to  all  tbe  United  Nations  and  The  agreement  sets  up  a  United  Nations  Relief 
the  other  nations  associated  with  them  in  this  war  on  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  (UNRRA),  whose 
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function  it  will  be  to  use  supplies,  shipping,  funds 
and  personnel  supplied  by  participating  nations  for 
the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  countries  devastated 
by  war.  UNRRA  is  to  consist  of  a  Council,  on  which 
all  participating  nations  will  be  represented,  and  which 
will  be  the  policy-making  body  of  the  Administration; 
and  a  Central  Committee,  composed  of  representatives 

of  the  United  States,  Britain,  China  and  Russia,  which 
shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
('ouncil  in  intervals  between  sessions  of  this  body. 
The  executive  authority  of  UNRRA  shall  be  vested 
in  the  Director  General,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Council  on  nomination  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Central  Committee,  and  may  be  removed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  unanimous  vote.  The  Director  General  shall 
have  full  power  and  authority  for  carrying  out  relief 
and  rehabilitation  operations  as  outlined  in  the  draft 
agreement,  “within  the  limits  of  available  resources 
and  the  broad  policies  determined  by  the  Council  or 
its  Central  Committee.” 

The  draft  agreement  provides  for  a  Committee  on 
Supplies  of  the  Council,  which  shall  consist  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council,  or  their  alternates,  representing 
member  governments  likely  to  be  the  principal  sup¬ 
pliers  of  materials  for  relief  and  rehabilitation.  This 
Committee  shall  ‘‘consider,  formulate  and  recommend 
to  the  Central  Committee  and  the  Council  policies 
designed  to  assure  the  provision  of  required  supplies.” 

TEXT  OF  DRAFT 

The  Governments  or  Authorities  whose  duly-author¬ 
ized  representatives  have  subscribed  hereto. 

Being  United  Nations  or  being  associated  with  the 
United  Nations  in  this  war. 

Being  determined  that  immediately  upon  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  any  area  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  the  population  thereof  shall  receive  aid  and  relief 
from  their  sufferings,  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  aid 
in  the  prevention  of  pestilence  and  in  the  recovery  of 
the  health  of  the  people,  and  that  preparation  and  ar¬ 
rangements  shall  be  made  for  the  return  of  prisoners 
and  exiles  to  their  homes,  for  the  resumption  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  production  and  the  restoration 
of  essential  services,  to  the  end  that  peoples  once  freed 
may  be  preserved  and  restored  to  health  and  strength 
for  the  tasks  and  opportunities  of  building  anew. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

There  is  hereby  established  the  United  Nations  Re¬ 
lief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 

1.  The  Administration  shall  have  power  to  acquire, 
hold  and  convey  property,  to  enter  into  contracts  and 
undertake  obligations,  to  designate  or  create  agencies 
and  to  review  the  activities  of  agencies  so  created,  to 
manage  undertakings  and  in  general  to  perform  any 
legal  act  appropriate  to  its  objects  and  purposes. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  VII,  the  pur- 

•For  official  text,  see  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  June  12, 
1943,  p.  524. 


There  are  also  to  be  two  regional  committees — the 
Committee  of  the  Council  for  Europe,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council  for  the  Far  East. 

The  agreement  provides  that  ‘‘the  form  of  activities 
of  the  Administration  within  the  territory  of  a  member 
government  wherein  that  government  exercises  ad¬ 
ministrative  authority  and  the  responsibility  to  be 
assumed  by  the  member  government  for  carrying  out 
measures  planned  by  the  Administration  therein  shall 
be  determined  after  consultation  with  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  member  government.”  In  areas  where 
hostilities  are  continuing  “or  other  military  necessities 
exist,”  the  Administration  and  its  Director  General 
shall  not  undertake  activities  “without  the  consent  of 
the  military  command  of  that  area,  and  unless  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  control  as  the  command  may  find  neces¬ 
sary.  The  determination  that  such  hostilities  or  mili¬ 
tary  necessities  exist  in  any  area  shall  be  made  by  its 
military  commander.” 

The  draft  agreement  has  been  drawn  up  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  British  government,  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  Chinese  government,  and  the  draft 
proposal  meets  with  their  approval.  According  to  the 
announcement  made  by  the  State  Department,  the 
other  governments  were  assured  ‘‘that  no  action  will 
be  proposed  until  they  all  have  had  an  opportunity 
for  full  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  suggested 
line  of  approach  to  this  all-important  problem.” 

AGREEMENT* 

poses  and  functions  of  the  Administration  shall  be  as 
follows: 

(a)  To  plan,  coordinate,  administer  or  arrange  for 
the  administration  of  measures  for  the  relief  of  victims 
of  war  in  any  area  under  the  control  of  any  of  the 
United  Nations  through  the  provision  of  fotxl,  fuel, 
clothing  and  other  basic  necessities,  housing  facilities, 
medical  and  other  essential  services;  and  to  facilitate 
in  areas  receiving  relief  the  production  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  these  articles  and  the  furnishing  of  these 
services  so  far  as  necessary  to  the  adequate  provision 
of  relief.  The  form  of  activities  of  the  Administration 
within  the  territory  of  a  member  government  wherein 
that  government  exercises  administrative  authority  and 
the  responsibility  to  be  assumed  by  the  member  govern¬ 
ment  for  carrying  out  measures  planned  by  the  Admin¬ 
istration  therein  shall  be  determined  after  consultation 
with  and  with  the  consent  of  the  member  government. 

(b)  To  formulate  and  recommend  measures  for  in¬ 
dividual  or  joint  action  by  any  or  all  of  the  member 
governments  for  the  coordination  of  purchasing,  the 
use  of  ships  and  other  procurement  activities  in  the 
period  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a 
view  to  integrating  the  plans  and  activities  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  with  the  total  movement  of  supplies,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  an  equitable  distribution 
of  available  supplies.  The  Administration  may  admin¬ 
ister  such  coordination  measures  as  the  member  gov¬ 
ernments  authorize. 

(c)  To  formulate  and  recommend  for  individual  or 
joint  action  by  any  or  all  of  the  member  governments 
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measures  with  respect  to  such  related  matters,  arising 
out  of  its  experience  in  planning  and  performing  the 
work  of  relief  and  rehabilitation,  as  may  be  proposed 
by  any  of  the  member  governments  and  approved  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Central  Committee. 

Article  II 

The  members  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration  shall  be  the  governments 
or  authorities  signatory  hereto  and  such  other  govern¬ 
ments  or  authorities  as  may  upon  application  for  mem¬ 
bership  be  admitted  thereto  by  action  by  the  Council, 

or  between  sessions  of  the  Council,  by  the  Central 
Committee. 

Wherever  the  term  “member  government”  is  used 
in  this  Agreement  it  shall  be  construed  to  embrace  such 
authorities  as  shall  have  signed  the  Agreement  or  shall 
subsequently  become  members  of  the  Administration. 

Article  III 

1.  Each  member  government  shall  name  one  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  such  alternates  as  may  be  necessary, 
upon  the  Council  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  which  shall  be  the 
policy-making  body  of  the  Administration.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  shall,  for  each  of  its  sessions,  select  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  preside  at  the  session. 

2.  The  Council  shall  be  convened  in  normal  session 
not  less  than  twice  a  year  by  the  Central  Committee. 
It  may  be  convened  in  special  session  whenever  the 
Central  Committee  shall  deem  necessary,  and  shall  be 
convened  within  thirty  days  after  request  therefor  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council. 

3.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Council  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  the  representatives  of  China,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  the  Director  General 
presiding.  Between  sessions  of  the  Council  it  shall  ex¬ 
ercise  all  the  powers  and  functions  thereof.  It  shall  in- 
sitc  the  participation  of  the  representatives  of  any 
member  government  at  those  of  its  meetings  at  which 
action  of  special  interest  to  such  government  is  dis¬ 
missed.  It  shall  invite  the  participation  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Supplies  of  the  Council  at  those  of  its  meetings  at 
which  policies  affecting  the  provision  of  supplies  are 
discussed. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Supplies  of  the  Council  shall 
consist  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  or  their  alter- 
oates,  representing  those  member  governments  likely 
to  be  principal  suppliers  of  materials  for  relief  and  re¬ 
habilitation.  The  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Central  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council 
if  it  be  in  session  and  otherwise  subject  to  its  ratifica¬ 
tion.  The  Committee  on  Supplies  shall  consider,  form¬ 
ulate  and  recommend  to  the  Central  Committee  and 
the  Council  policies  designed  to  assure  the  provision 
uf  required  supplies.  The  Central  Committee  shall 
trom  time  to  time  meet  with  the  Committee  on  Sup¬ 
plies  to  review  policy  matters  affecting  supplies. 

5-  The  Committee  of  the  Council  for  Europe  shall 
consist  of  all  the  members  of  the  Council,  or  their 
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alternates,  representing  member  governments  of  terri¬ 
tories  within  the  European  area,  and  such  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council,  representing  other  governments 
directly  concerned  with  the  problems  of  relief  and  re¬ 
habilitation  in  the  European  area,  as  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Central  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council  if  it  be  in  session  and  otherwise  subject  to  its 
ratification.  The  Committee  of  the  Council  for  the  Far 
East  shall  consist  of  all  the  members  of  the  Council, 
or  their  alternates,  representing  member  governments 
of  territories  within  the  Far  Eastern  area,  and  such 
other  members  of  the  Council  representing  other  gov¬ 
ernments  directly  concerned  with  the  problems  of  relief 
and  rehabilitation  in  the  Far  Eastern  area  as  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Central  Committee,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Council  if  it  be  in  session  and  otherwise 
subject  to  the  Council’s  ratification.  The  regional  com¬ 
mittees  shall  normally  meet  within  their  respective 
areas.  They  shall  consider  and  recommend  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  Central  Committee  policies  with  respect  to 
relief  and  rehabilitation  within  their  respective  areas. 
The  Committee  of  the  Council  for  Europe  shall  re¬ 
place  the  Inter-Allied  Committee  on  European  post-war 
relief  established  in  London  on  September  24,  1941 
and  the  records  of  the  latter  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Committee  for  Europe. 

6.  The  Council  shall  establish  such  other  standing 
regional  committees  as  it  shall  consider  desirable,  the 
functions  of  such  committees  and  the  method  of  ap¬ 
pointing  their  members  being  identical  to  that  pro¬ 
vided  in  paragraph  5  of  this  Article  with  respect  to  the 
Committees  of  the  Council  for  Europe  and  for  the 
Far  East.  The  Council  shall  also  establish  such  other 
standing  committees  as  it  considers  desirable  to  advise 
it,  and,  in  intervals  between  sessions  of  the  Council,  to 
advise  the  Central  Committee.  For  such  technical 
standing  committees  as  may  be  established,  in  respect 
of  particular  problems  such  as  nutrition,  health,  agri¬ 
culture,  transport,  repatriation,  and  finance,  the  mem¬ 
bers  may  be  members  of  the  Council  or  alternates 
nominated  by  them  because  of  special  competence  in 
their  respective  fields  of  work.  The  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Central  Committee,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Council  if  it  be  in  session  and  otherwise 
subject  to  its  ratification.  Should  a  regional  committee 
so  desire,  subcommittees  of  the  technical  standing  com¬ 
mittees  shall  be  established  by  the  technical  committees 
in  consultation  with  the  regional  committees,  to  advise 
the  regional  committees. 

7.  The  travel  and  other  expenses  of  members  of  the 
Council  and  of  members  of  its  committees  shall  be 
borne  by  the  governments  which  they  represent. 

8.  All  reports  and  recommendations  of  committees 
of  the  Council  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Director 
General  for  distribution  to  the  Council  and  the  Central 
Committee  by  the  secretariat  of  the  Council  established 
under  the  provisions  of  Article  IV,  paragraph  4. 

Article  IV 

I.  The  executive  authority  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  shall  be  in 
the  Director  General,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
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Council  on  the  nomination  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Central  Committee.  The  Director  (Jeneral  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Central  Committee. 

2.  The  Director  General  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  for  carrying  out  relief  operations  contem¬ 
plated  by  Article  I,  paragraph  2  (a),  within  the  limits 
of  available  resources  and  the  broad  policies  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Council  or  its  Central  Committee.  Im¬ 
mediately  u|x)n  taking  office  he  shall  in  conjunction 
with  the  military  and  other  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  United  Nations  prepare  plans  for  the  emergency 
relief  of  the  civilian  population  in  any  area  occupied 
by  the  armed  forces  of  any  of  the  United  Nations,  ar¬ 
range  for  the  procurement  and  assembly  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  supplies  and  create  or  select  the  emergency  or¬ 
ganization  rec]uired  for  this  purjwse.  In  arranging  for 
the  procurement,  transportation,  and  distribution  of 
supplies  and  services,  he  and  his  representatives  shall 
consult  and  collaborate  with  the  appropriate  authorities 
of  the  United  Nations  and  shall,  wherever  practicable, 
use  the  facilities  made  available  by  such  authorities. 
Foreign  voluntary  relief  agencies  may  not  engage  in 
activity  in  any  area  receiving  relief  from  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  without  the  consent  and  unless  subject  to  the 
regulation  of  the  Director  General.  The  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Director  General  are  subject  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  Article  VII. 

3.  The  Director  (leneral  shall  also  lie  resfxinsible 
for  the  organization  and  direction  of  the  functions 
contemplated  by  Article  i,  paragraphs  2(b)  and  2(c). 

4.  The  Director  (leneral  shall  appoint  such  Deputy 
Directors  (icneral,  officers,  exjxrrt  fiersonnel,  and  staff 
at  his  headquarters  and  elsewhere,  including  field  mis¬ 
sions,  as  he  shall  find  necessary,  and  he  may  delegate 
to  them  such  of  his  jxiwers  as  he  may  deem  appro¬ 
priate.  The  Director  General,  or  upon  his  authoriza¬ 
tion  the  Deputy  Directors  General,  shall  supply  such 
secretariat  and  other  staff  and  facilities  as  shall  lie  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Council  and  its  committees,  including 
the  regional  committees  and  subcommittees.  Such  Dep¬ 
uty  Directors  General  as  shall  be  assigned  special  func¬ 
tions  within  a  region  shall  attend  meetings  of  the  re¬ 
gional  standing  committee  whenever  possible  and  shall 
keep  it  advised  on  the  progress  of  the  relief  and  re¬ 
habilitation  program  within  the  region. 

5.  The  Director  (icneral  shall  make  jieriodic  reports 
to  the  Central  ('ommittee  and  to  the  Council  covering 
the  progress  of  the  Administration’s  activities.  The  re- 
|iorts  shall  lie  made  public  except  for  such  fiortions  as 
the  Central  Committee  may  consider  it  necessary,  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  Nations,  to  keep  confidential. 
The  Director  General  shall  also  arrange  to  have  pre¬ 
pared  jx'riodic  reports  covering  the  activities  of  the 
Administration  within  each  region  and  he  shall  trans¬ 
mit  such  reports  with  his  comments  thereon  to  the 
Council,  the  Central  Committee  and  the  respective 
regional  committees. 


Article  V 

1.  Each  member  government  pledges  its  full  sup- 
|iort  to  the  Administration,  within  the  limits  of  its 
available  resources  and  subject  to  the  reejuirements  of 
its  constitutional  procedure,  through  contributions  of 
funds,  materials,  equipment,  supplies  and  services,  for 
use  in  its  own,  adjacent  or  other  areas  in  need,  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  Article  I,  paragraph  2(a). 
All  such  contributions  received  by  the  Administration 
shall  be  accounted  for. 

2.  The  supplies  and  resources  made  available  by 
the  member  governments  shall  be  kept  in  review  in 
relation  to  prospective  requirements  by  the  Director 
General,  who  shall  initiate  action  with  the  member 
governments  with  a  view  to  assuring  such  additional 
supplies  and  resources  as  may  be  required. 

3.  All  purchases  by  any  of  the  memlxr  govern¬ 
ments,  made  outside  their  own  territories  during  thei 
war  for  relief  or  rehabilitation  purposes,  shall  be  made 
only  after  consultation  with  the  Director  General,  and 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  carried  out  through  the 
appropriate  United  Nations  agency. 

Article  VI 

The  Director  General  shall  submit  to  the  Council 
an  annual  budget,  and  from  time  to  time  such  supple¬ 
mentary  budgets  as  may  be  required,  covering  the 
necessary  administrative  expenses  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion.  Upon  approval  of  a  budget  by  the  Council  the 
total  amount  approved  shall  be  allocated  to  the  mem¬ 
ber  governments  in  proportions  to  be  determined  by 
the  (Council.  Each  member  government  pledges  itself, 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  its  constitutional  pro¬ 
cedure,  to  contribute  to  the  Administration  promptly 
its  share  of  the  administrative  expenses  so  determined. 

Article  VII 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  herein  con¬ 
tained,  while  hostilities  or  other  military  necessities 
exist  in  any  area,  the  Administration  and  its  Director 
General  shall  not  undertake  activities  therein  without 
the  consent  of  the  military  command  of  that  area,  and 
unless  subject  to  such  control  as  the  command  may 
find  necessary.  The  determination  that  such  hostilities 
or  military  necessities  exist  in  any  area  shall  be  made 
by  its  military  commander. 

Article  VIII 

The  provisions  of  this  agreement  may  be  amended 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Central  Committee  and  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Council. 

Article  IX 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  with  respect 
to  each  signatory  on  the  date  when  the  Agreement  is 
signed  by  that  signatory,  unless  otherwise  specified  by 
such  signatory. 


In  the  August  I  issue  of  FOREIGN  POLICY  REPORTS; 

REFUGEES  AS  A  POST-WAR  PROBLEM  hy  Winifred  N.  Hadsel 


